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THE STORY OF WISCONSIN, 1634-1848 
Louise Phelps Kellogg 

CHAPTER V— FOREIGN IMMIGRATION IN TERRITORIAL 

TIMES 

Wisconsin is noted throughout the Union as the home of a 
large number of Americans of foreign origin. According to 
the census of 1910 those of either foreign birth or parentage 
outnumber the native-born more than three to one. During 
the territorial period, however, Wisconsin was largely peopled 
by the native-born. The census of 1850 showed 197,000 of 
the latter to 107,000 born abroad. Moreover a large propor- 
tion of the latter class arrived during the first two years of 
statehood. It is, however, safe to estimate that during the 
territorial period of Wisconsin's history at least 60,000 found 
their way to her borders from the Old World. These were 
almost entirely from the countries of northern Europe . Leav- 
ing out of consideration the immigrants from Canada, most 
of whom were but a few years removed from European resi- 
dence, the Europeans who came to Wisconsin between 1836 
and 1848 were almost evenly divided between English- 
speaking and foreign-language groups. The British Isles 
contributed about one-half of the foreign-born territorial 
population ; among these fully one-half were Irish, a few were 
Welsh and Scotch, and a large number Cornish. 

The settlements of the English and the Irish are difficult 
to trace, because as a rule they came as individuals or families 
rather than as colonies. We have noted in a previous chapter 
some English cooperative enterprises that brought groups 
of settlers to the territory. Many English f amilies settled 
during the territorial period in the southeastern counties, 
particularly in Racine, Kenosha, and Walworth. They 
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came largely from the small proprietor class, bought land, 
lived frugally, prospered, and soon blended indistinguishably 
with the "Yankees" from New England and New York. 26 

The Irish were more clannish, and some distinct areas of 
settlement may be traced. They belonged as a rule to the 
Catholic Church ; thus the earlier organizations of that body 
often afford evidence of Irish dwellers. The first Irish 
residents of Wisconsin were those who came to the lead mines 
either as miners or purveyors for the frontier settlements. 
Thus many of the Irish families of the state are found in 
Green and Iowa counties. As a rule, however, the people of 
this nationality sought the lakeboard counties. Green Bay 
had a considerable Irish population that came in early days, 
while Rockland, Morrison, and Glenmore townships of 
Brown County were almost wholly settled by Irish farmers. 
Milwaukee was also a favorite residence for these immi- 
grants ; by 1847 there were 2,500 sons of Erin in the city, most 
of whom lived in the Third, usually known as the Irish ward. 
From Milwaukee a number of small Irish settlements 
stretched northward along the lake coast to Washington, 
Ozaukee, and Sheboygan counties. In the first was a town- 
ship called Erin settled in 1841. A small settlement in Cedar- 
burg Township was known as New Dublin; while Random 
Lake, Russell, and Mitchell townships of Sheboygan County 
were chiefly populated by Irish immigrants. Dane, Jeffer- 
son, Dodge, and Columbia counties likewise secured many 
Irish settlers. In Dodge there was by 1845 an Irish Catholic 
church at Fox Lake. Emmet Township was named by the 
compatriots of the Irish martyr, Robert Emmet, while in 
Clyman and Lowell townships Irish farmers predominated 
until after 1845. Watertown, likewise, was much liked by 
the Irish, but here as well as in Dodge, Washington, Ozaukee, 
and Sheboygan counties the Irish maintained a precarious 

*> For a typical English family settlement in Wisconsin Territory see M. M. 
Quaife, An English Settler in Pioneer Wisconsin, Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
XXV. 
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hold when once the great German immigration set in. In 
Dane County the Irish have for the most part kept their 
farms. Burke, Westport, Cross Plains, and Mtchburg town- 
ships were largely settled by this nationality, while Medina 
Township is the home of a group of Irish Protestants. Many 
of these Dane County settlers were wealthy and prominent, 
highly educated, members of the learned professions. Madi- 
son has had a considerable Irish element of this kind since 
early territorial days. In Walworth County, Lyons Town- 
ship was first settled by the Irish, and numbers of that race 
were found in Mukwonago Township of Waukesha County 
and in the city of Racine. The Irish immigrants quickly 
showed their capacity for political action. Both constitutional 
conventions had members who were born in Ireland. They 
also represented constituencies in every territorial legislature. 
In 1850 there were 21,043 natives of Ireland living in Wis- 
consin, of whom three-fourths or more came during territorial 
days. 

The Welsh element in Wisconsin's early population was 
much smaller than the Irish. These people usually settled in 
colonies and while not clannish or separatistic in feeling they 
were very tenacious of Old World customs and even of the 
language of their forefathers. Three well-defined groups 
are to be noted outside of Milwaukee, where a considerable 
number of the early Welsh immigrants gathered. One, 
perhaps the largest of the three groups, was in Columbia 
County, the northeast township of which was almost wholly 
settled by the Welsh, who called their village center Cambria. 
This colony has spread into the neighboring townships of 
Dodge County, has a settlement at Elba, and a church at the 
city of Fox Lake. In Cambria was celebrated for many years 
the annual eisteddfod or musical festival of the Welsh race. 
This settlement was begun in 1845, and most of its members 
came from northern Wales. By 1843 a considerable group 
of Welsh immigrants had taken up land in Genesee Town- 
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ship, Waukesha County, and in that year a Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist church was built. This settlement has since much 
enlarged, overflowing into the southern part of Delafield 
Township. The railway station which serves this group on 
the Chicago and Northwestern road is called Wales. Most 
of the Welsh of the lead-mining counties came from South 
Wales and were miners in the Old World. They are scattered 
over the three counties of Grant, Lafayette, and Iowa, being 
especially strong in the latter near Mineral Point and Dodge- 
ville. In the same county the river townships Arena and 
Wyoming contain many Welsh. In 1850 there were 4,300 
Welsh among us. 

The sturdy Scotch stock has also contributed its share 
to our commonwealth's growth. The largest and most 
influential Scotch colony is in Milwaukee, where George 
Smith, Alexander Mitchell, David Ferguson, and John 
Johnston did so much from territorial days onward to build 
up sound financial institutions. 27 Scotch immigrants settled in 
Kenosha and Racine counties ; in the latter three townships, 
Caledonia, Dover, and York, were largely farmed by them. 
Green Lake County had a small Scotch colony, while the 
name of Caledonia Township of Columbia County indicates 
the nativity of its first settlers. In 1850 there were 3,527 
Scotch-born in Wisconsin, many of whom came during the 
territorial days. 28 

Very large and very important in its contribution to the 
upbuilding of the commonwealth was the Cornish immigra- 
tion, which began as early as 1827 but was of small proportions 
until after the Black Hawk War in 1832. The cause of this 
migration was almost wholly economic, small wages in the 
Cornwall mines making it difficult for the heads of households 
to provide for their large families. The rumors of the richness 
of the Wisconsin mines and of large wages for operatives had 

" "Alexander Mitchell, the Financier," Wis. Hist. Colls., XI, 435-50. 
28 James A. Bryden, "The Scots in Wisconsin," Wis. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
1901, 153-58. 
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a strong influence in Camborne, where tin mines were being 
worked out and wages ranged from $13 to $15 per month. 
There was also the hope of becoming proprietors in America, 
which was quite beyond the possibility of any workman in 
Cornwall no matter how industrious and frugal he might be. 
The earliest Cornish immigrants settled near Shullsburg, 
Mineral Point, and Dodgeville. After 1836 the stream of 
these mining newcomers grew in volume, increasing with each 
year until 1849, when it was diverted to California. In all 
about 7,000 Cornishmen settled in Wisconsin and added much 
to the growth and development of the southwest. Physically 
sturdy, with large families, industrious, frugal, and religious, 
their cramped circumstances in Cornwall had made them 
illiterate and clannish, but in the New World they expanded 
quickly. They patronized schools and churches; many of 
their number filled the minor offices of local government ; while 
their children have become leaders in education and progres- 
sive politics. Several of their number represented the south- 
western counties in the legislature, and when the test of 
patriotism presented itself, they cheerfully enlisted in the 
Union army. Of all the English-speaking foreigners that 
came to Wisconsin during territorial days, none have been 
more helpful in upbuilding the commonwealth than the 
Cornish. 29 

The foreign-speaking Europeans that settled in Wiscon- 
sin during the territorial era were from Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Norway. The first of these furnished the 
largest share of the foreign-born population and in certain 
portions of the territory constituted foreign communities 
which have had much influence on Wisconsin's destinies. 

Germans were induced to leave their homes in Europe for 
religious, economic, and political reasons. Some of the 
earliest German groups in Wisconsin were religious com- 

29 Louis A. Copeland, "The Cornish in Southwest Wisconsin," Wis. Hist. 
Oolls., XV, 301-54. 
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munities which migrated to escape state persecution in the 
Old World. 30 These religious groups came from north Ger- 
many to America under the care of their pastors. A bad har- 
vest year throughout Germany in 1846, with the threat of 
famine, sent many southern and Rhenish Germans to 
America. The well-known political emigration did not occur 
until 1848, after Wisconsin had become a state. Nevertheless, 
the presence of a large body of compatriots in Wisconsin was 
one of the inducements that brought the intellectuals of 
Forty-eight into our midst. 

Wisconsin was selected as a place of residence by the 
emigrating Germans largely because its climate, products, 
and natural features corresponded to their home environment. 
Some of the earliest Wisconsin settlers were active in promot- 
ing immigration thither, sending back letters and printed 
pamphlets urging Wisconsin's claims. A few Germans 
settled in Milwaukee during the first territorial years, but it 
was not until 1839 that the first large colony arrived. They 
brought gold to purchase lands ; and their arrival was a boon 
to the community, which was still struggling with the 
financial depression that had begun in 1837. This first 
German colony bought a large tract of land in Washington 
County, established a church, and cleared the soil for farms. 
Others of the same faith, the Old Lutheran, soon followed 
and settled in Washington, Ozaukee, and Dodge counties. 
The Germans liked the hardwood tracts and took up the lands 
avoided by Americans as difficult to clear. For this reason 
they filled in the counties along the lake shore and back 
towards the center of the state. By 1845, 250,000 acres had 
been sold to immigrant Germans. The south and Rhineland 
Germans began coming to Wisconsin about the year 1840, 
settling west of Milwaukee in Milwaukee and Waukesha 
counties and gradually filling in the vacant lands in Dane 

*• Wm. F. Whyte, "The Settlement of the Town of Lebanon, Dodge County," 
Wis. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 1915, 99-110. 
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and Jefferson counties. By 1847 Manitowoc, Sheboygan, 
Calumet, Outagamie, Green Lake, and Marquette counties 
had received large accessions of German population. In 
Ozaukee seven-eighths and in Washington two-thirds of the 
inhabitants are of German stock. During the early years it 
is estimated that in the open navigation months from two to 
three hundred Germans a week landed at Milwaukee, and by 
1844 this number had risen to 1,000 or 1,400 per week. 

Nearly all the early German immigrants to Wisconsin 
were farmers, and their contribution to the state's agricultural 
growth has been immense. The lands they bought they 
improved by constant industry, women and children working 
side by side with the men to develop the farms. They farmed 
more scientifically than the average American, rotating crops 
and conserving the land. They also appreciated the forests 
and kept woodlands for the benefit of themselves and the 
community. Few Germans sold any land they once possessed, 
and the poor renters saved assiduously in order to purchase a 
small piece for themselves. In manufactures the Germans 
turned their attention chiefly to brewing and tanning. Many 
of the large fortunes of Milwaukee have been made in these 
industries that had their beginnings in territorial days. The 
German contribution to the intellectual and social life of 
Wisconsin has been characteristic. In music and some forms 
of art they excel. They appreciate education but are tena- 
cious of their old country ideals ; the church communities main- 
tain separate schools and encourage the use of the German 
language. 31 In politics the early Germans were imbued with 
democratic ideals; consequently they were almost all mem- 
bers of the Democratic party. Not until the slavery issue 
grew acute did the Germans enter politics as a factor; then 
they were largely on the side of the Liberty, Free-soil, and 
Republican parties. 32 Three members in the first constitu- 

31 Louise P. Kellogg, "The Bennett Law in Wisconsin," Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, Sept. 1918, 3-25. 

82 Ernest Bruncken, "The Political Activity of Wisconsin Germans, 1854-60," 
Wis. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 1901, 190-211. 
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tional convention and one in the second were Germans. The 
German press during the territorial period consisted of the 
Wisconsin Banner published at Milwaukee in 1844 by Moritz 
Schoeffler; and the Volksfreund, an opposition paper begun 
in 1847. In 1850 the census reported 36,064 Germans in 
Wisconsin. 

The Dutch element in Wisconsin was small during 
territorial days, numbering but 1,157 in 1850. The largest 
colony of settlers from Holland was in the southeast township 
of Sheboygan County where in 1845 several Dutch families 
settled. Upon their recommendation others emigrated in 
1846; and in 1847 a considerable company came under the 
leadership of the Reverend Peter Zonne. The principal 
village was called Amsterdam. Father T. J. Van den Broek 
came in 1834 as a missionary to Wisconsin; some time later 
he settled at Little Chute on Fox River; in 1847 he made a 
visit to his old home in Holland, where he induced a large 
number of his friends and neighbors to emigrate. The first 
arrivals came in the summer of 1848 and bought land in what 
is now Holland Township of Brown County. 83 The Dutch 
are mostly agriculturists and have aided in the development 
of the dairy interests in Wisconsin. Some add to their 
support by fishing in Lake Michigan and by shipping their 
cattle to the large cities. 

Both French- and German-Swiss were among the immi- 
grants to Wisconsin in preterritorial and territorial days. 
French-Swiss came to the lead region before the establishment 
of the territory, either directly from the old country or from 
the Selkirk settlement on the Red River of the North. 
Among these were the Gentil, Gratiot, and Chetlain families. 
The Rodolfs, one of whose number had been president of the 
Swiss republic, settled in 1834 in Lafayette County. Several 
Swiss families settled during territorial days in southeastern 

" C. A. Verwyst, "Reminiscences of a Pioneer Missionary," Wis. Hist. Soc. 
Proceedings, 1916, 148-65. 
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Fond du Lac County and at Madison. One of the earliest 
settlers of Buffalo County in 1842 was a Swiss, who was later 
followed by others of his nationality. A number of German- 
Swiss families came as part of Count Haraszthy's colony to 
Sauk County; their descendants are now living in Troy, 
Honey Creek, and Prairie du Sac townships. The largest 
Swiss colony in the state is at New Glarus and in its vicinity in 
Green County. This group was sent out in 1845 by the 
canton of Glarus because of its overpopulation; the passage 
of those who emigrated was paid ; their land was bought by the 
cantonal authorities. Although all organic relation with the 
home country long ago ceased, the colony for many years 
remained essentially Swiss, speaking the German-Swiss dia- 
lect and maintaining the customs of the motherland. 34 The 
success of the settlers of New Glarus resulted in the emigra- 
tion of more of their countrymen to Wisconsin, so that the 
neighboring townships of Washington, York, Monroe, Mount 
Pleasant, and Sylvester in Green County, and Primrose and 
Montrose in Dane County are largely owned and farmed by 
Swiss people. Dairying and cheese making are their principal 
industries. 36 Sheep, for their wool, are also pastured on the 
hills of Green County. In 1850 there were 1,244 Swiss resi- 
dents in Wisconsin; they and their descendants have con- 
tributed to its wealth by their industry and thrift; they have 
also aided the commonwealth in the maintenance of demo- 
cratic ideals. 

The migration of the men of Norway to America reads 
like an epic from their early sagas. The earliest colony, 
founded in New York State in 1825, was composed of those 
who fled for conscience' sake to the New World. The first 
Wisconsin Norwegians were the Nattestad brothers who ex- 
plored Rock Prairie in 1838. However, before the colony 

** Several articles on the Swiss of New Glarus are in Ift». Hist. Colls., VIII, 
411-45; XII, 335-82; XV, 292-337. 

* John Luchsinger, "History of a Great Industry," Wis. Hist. Soc. Proceed- 
ings, 1898, 226-30. 
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brought out by Ansten Nattestad in 1839 had arrived, another 
group of Norwegians landed at Milwaukee, intending to 
pass on to northern Illinois. At Milwaukee, however, the 
colonists were persuaded to change their destination. They 
bought lands on Muskego Lake in Waukesha County, and 
although they removed the next year to Norway Prairie in 
Racine County, the group has ever since been known as the 
Muskego Colony. New accessions added to their number and 
importance; in this locality was published in 1847 the first 
Norwegian newspaper in the United States. When the Civil 
War began the Norwegian regiment that took its place among 
Wisconsin's ranks was commanded by Colonel Hans Heg, 
son of the chief settler of Muskego Colony. In the meanwhile 
the pioneers who had followed Ansten Nattestad to Rock 
County settled in Clinton and Turtle townships. A few of 
their number went farther west and chose land in Newark, 
Avon, Spring Valley, and Plymouth townships, while others 
crossed the state line into northern Illinois. The descendants 
of this group now own about one-third of the land in Rock 
County and are a prosperous and progressive people. These 
two latter groups constitute the Jefferson and Rock Prairie 
settlements. 

The largest, strongest, and most prosperous groups of 
Norwegian settlers in Wisconsin are found in Dane County; 
their migration to this region, beginning in 1840, continued 
with accelerating numbers throughout the territorial period. 
The first settlers bought land in southeastern Dane County 
on Koshkonong Creek, and the entire area is thus known as 
the Koshkonong settlement. It extends eastward into the 
adjacent townships of Jefferson County and embraces most 
of Albion, Christiana, Deerfield, Dunkirk, Pleasant Springs, 
and Cottage Grove townships. Its earliest church, the first 
Norwegian church in America, was built in 1844 in Christiana 
Township. The city of Stoughton is almost entirely peopled 
bv Norwegians. The second Dane County area includes the 
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northern townships of Vienna, Windsor, and Bristol, with the 
northern part of Burke and the eastern edge of Westport. 
The first settlers in this region came in 1844; after 1846 the 
settlement developed rapidly. The commercial center is 
called Norway Grove ; De Forest and Morrisonville are almost 
wholly Scandinavian villages. In 1844 the western Dane 
County Norwegians began coming largely from the older 
colonies to Blue Mounds Township. This group occupies 
Springdale, Blue Mounds, Primrose, Perry, and Vernon 
townships and finds its commercial center at Mount Horeb. 

Lafayette County has a considerable Norwegian popula- 
tion near Wiota. A small group of miners settled there in 
1840; the agricultural immigration began about 1842; and 
two years later a Norwegian Lutheran church was built, which 
is now one of the oldest in Wisconsin. In Jefferson County 
Scandinavians are found in two localities. In Sumner Town- 
ship on the western border a Norwegian family was the second 
to open a farm ; during the territorial period the Koshkonong 
settlement expanded over this and the neighboring Oakland 
Township. A few Swedes likewise settled in this locality. In 
the southeastern part of Jefferson County the so-called 
Skoponong settlement expanded from Walworth County 
through the southern part of Palmyra Township. This little 
settlement, formed in 1844, was the childhood home of 
Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota. Other groups in Wal- 
worth County were on Heart Prairie in Whitewater, La 
Grange, and Richmond townships, and upon Sugar Creek, 
near Elkhorn and Delavan. All these settlements were begun 
during the middle forties. 

The Waukesha County settlement (aside from the early 
Muskego group) of Norwegians began in 1841 on Pine 
Lake when Gustaf Unonius settled there and when in 1843 
fifty families came from Norway and bought homes in Dela- 
field, Merton, Summit, and Oconomowoc townships. This 
settlement was connected with Nashotah Seminary, several 
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of its young men becoming Episcopal clergymen. The entire 
group was more rapidly Americanized than those of the other 
settlements. 

Columbia County received a considerable accession of 
Norwegian immigrants during the middle forties, an over- 
flow for the most part of the colony in northern Dane County. 
In 1844 one family settled in Lodi Township, which within 
three years received several additional families. Spring 
Prairie in Hampton Township was settled in 1845; Bonnet 
Prairie of Otsego Township was almost entirely purchased 
by Norwegians, who came mostly from the Koshkonong 
settlement. Leeds and Columbus townships have likewise 
some Norwegian families. The large Scandinavian settle- 
ments in Waupaca, Waushara, Portage, and Winnebago 
counties were but just begun during the territorial period. 
In 1850 there were 8,651 Norwegian residents in Wisconsin. 

As appears from this record the Norwegians were almost 
entirely an agricultural people upon their advent to Wiscon- 
sin; their largest contribution has been in opening land for 
cultivation. Mining, lumbering, and manufacturing were 
for them casual occupations during the territorial period. In 
more recent years their contribution to other industries, especi- 
ally to manufactures, has been more marked. Their part in 
the intellectual life of the commonwealth has been consider- 
able, although they cling tenaciously to the language and 
literature of their forefathers, in which many have a high 
degree of culture. In politics the Norwegians have generally 
been Republican ; they have had their share of state and local 
offices, one of their nationality serving in the second con- 
stitutional convention. 36 

The other foreign-language immigrants to Wisconsin — 
Armenians, Belgians, Bohemians, Danes, Finns, Hungarians, 
Icelanders, Italians, Poles, Russians, and Swedes— have come 

M Rasmus B. Anderson, "First Norwegian Settlements in America," Wis. 
Hist. Soc. Proceedings 1898, 150-67; Albert O. Barton, "Beginnings of the Nor- 
wegian Press in America," Ibid., 1916, 186-212. 
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in under the state government. Wisconsin as much as any 
other commonwealth of the Union has served as a melting pot 
for the new American. It is perhaps significant that the first 
professional chair of Americanization has been established at 
our state university. Still more significant are the honor rolls 
of Wisconsin men in the European War. Foreign names 
are there in abundance, frequently in preponderance, but 
their owners were inspired by a common ideal, serving a com- 
mon cause, loving one flag and one country. Americans all, 
they have offered their blood and their sacrifice for the coun- 
try of their birth or of their adoption. Henceforth immi- 
grants to Wisconsin may be "foreigners," but citizens of Wis- 
consin are all Americans. 

(To be continued) 



